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INTRODUCTION 

La  ge  segement  of  contemporary  society  there  is 
)oi  which  is  contending  that  the  traditiona    i  so-Christian 
ethic  is  no  longer  relevant  to  modern  man;  that  we  have  moved 
d  it  to  a  new  humanism  which  must  replace  a  transci  ndent 
ethic  for  one  existentially  determined.   What  is  this  new 
anism?   Is  it  an  ethic?   From  whence  did  it  come?   How 
it  compare  and  contrast  with  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic? 
How  can  the  chaplain  approach  the  .Army  leadership  to  articu- 
Late  his  ethical  foundation?   These  are  the  concerns  of  this 
pap 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  new  humanism  is, 
in  reality,  a  faith—built  upon  concepts  which  are  part-and- 
of  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition  ( cf .  Mt.  25:31-^6) . 
this  be  so  then  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  reason- 
able men  would  refuse  to  admit  it„   Faith  is  so  very  obviously 
a  pert  of  human  experience.   Can  it  bo  any  less  real  than  any 
other  aspect  of  humanness? 

It  may  be  wondered  if  any  ethic  can  be  entirely 
on  the  transcendent.   It  may  equally  be  wondered  if  ■ 
ntirely  humanistic. 
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I.  THE  ISSUES  INVOLVED 

Something  is  wrong  with  modern  man,   What  is  it? 
Mow  do  we  know  what  is  wrong— or  what  is  rig 

Ft:      ls  a  system  for  determining  what  is  rJ 
and  wrong„   The  Judeo-Christian  system  is  a  traditional 
ethic  which  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  (varied)  all* 

of  nearly  one-third  of  the  present  world  population.  1~ 
While  the  moral-ethical  items  of  the  Judeo-Christlan  tradi- 
tioi  ,  in  many  instances,  common  to  other  transc  tal 
terns,  not  all  humans  accept  the  transcendental  standards 
of  measurement 0  To  some,  thes  stems  speak  of  theologies 
and  philosophies  which  do  not  "bake  bread"  in  de 

mining  the  issues  of  gut-level  humanity. 

Moral-ethical  systems  which  look  outside  of  man  for 
their  standards,  do  so  for  the  very  reason  that  human  nature 

suspect;  that  man,  left  to  himself  and  unaided,  would 
short-change  himself  in  setting  his  own  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  because  he  Is  inadequately  equipped  to  do  so. 

In  1     yes  of  the  humanist  a  transcendental  moral- 
ethical  system  is  more  Interested  in  applying  one  theological 
position  to  society  than  in  using  the  problems  of  society  to 


1-"Ma,jor  World  Religions,"  Reader11  s  Digest  1973 
anac  and  Yearbook  (Fleasantville ,  New  York, 197 3) >    P°  502 
cites  one  billion  Christians  and  fourteen  million  Jews. 
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pose  now  challenges  for  "theology  as  a  discipline,   Conversely 
bl      ologian  suspects  the  human  of  not  setting  his  value 
nough---to  extend  beyond  contemporary  society. - 
fustafson  suggests  that  tension  in  Christian 
ethics  has  persisted     'ween  the  ethics  of  disposition,  inten- 
tion, conscience  and  ethics  of  law,  norms  and  standards, 
that  these  tensions  are  still  alive  in  the  ;     nee  of  an 
anti -legalistic  mood  „ 

What  forms  the  conscience  that  is  to  govern  choic  s 
■■   sponses ,  and  acts?  How  can  an  objective  ethic       v  loped? 

■-Christian  answers:   God  and  the  Scriptures,  reason 
and  faith,  rospeetiv 

Morality  is  concerned  with  three  thine:': 

1.   Fair  play  and  harmony  between  individuals  (rela- 
tions between  man  and  man). 

2 „   Harmonizing  the  things  insidi  i  ach  individual 
(relations  among  things  inside  each  man). 

3°   General  purpose  of  human  life  as  a  whole  (rela- 
tions      :r\   man  and  the  power  that  made  him).  3 


J-Thus  the  theologian  has  been  accused  (and  it  seems, 
at  times,  rightly  so)  of  being  uninterested  in  the  here  -and  -now  <. 

2 
James  M.  Gustafson,  "What  is  the  Contemporary  Problem- 
atic of  Ethics  in  Christianity"?  in  Judaism  and  Ethics,  ed .  by 
Danj      Silver  (New  York:  KTAV  Publishing  House ,  Inc.,  1970), 
pp.  ;!-9-o7.   The  ethics  of  "norms"  is  the  distinction  made  by 
Ernst  Troeltsch  in  1902  when  he  reviewed  Wilholm  Herrmanns 
Ethic .   I  see  it  as  a  distinction  between  subjective  ethic 
(Kantian,  or  "spirit  of  the  law")  and  objective  ethic  (Thomis- 
tic,  or  "1  :tter  of  the  law" ) 0 

3c«  S.  Lewis,  Christian  Behavior  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  i  ■    ,  pp„  2,  5. 
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Modern  people  nearly  always  are  thinking  about  the 
■st  thing  and  forgetting  the  other  two.   Yet  the  i      and 
the  context  of  the  subject  is  quite  inclusive, 

The  humanist  has  traditionally  emphasized  the 
sufficiency  of  man-focused  attentions.   The  theist  s 
man's  origin,  presence,  and  future  in  God.   In  the  latter 
view  man's  immediate  present  is  of  secondary  import, 
humanist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  only  with  a  I  iture 

in-d  to  this  present  life--for  that  is  all  the  life 
(future)  that  can  (in  his  opinion)  be  known. 


'The  range  is  indicated  by  the  following  list  T 
gleaned  from  th"  index  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Ethics ,  (New 
■k:   Macmillan  Company,  1955). 

Abortion 

■e  tic  ism 

i  Punishment 
Chui 
Confession 

mat ion 
Consei  once 
Com     ption 
Corporal  Punishment 
Death 

tens 

Economics 
Education 
Euthanasia 
Evil 

For  a  book  of  case  studies  in  these  issue  areas,  s< 
James  A.  Pike,  You  &   The  New  Morality   (New  York:   harper  and 
Row,  196?). 


1955). 

Faith 

Radicalism 

Family 

:  0  n 

ponsibility 

Freedom 

c  1 ution 

Friendship 

S  c  i 

Good 

Hypocrisy 

S  i  n 

Idealism 

Slav  ry 

Justification 

ialisrn 

Labour 

te 

Life 

tion 

Lying 

Suic ide 

Meditation 

-Logy 

Nationalism 

rture 

Optimism 

thf  ulness 

Fassivity 

Vocation 

Pharisaism 

^ 
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II.  THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  JUDEO- CHRISTIAN  ETHIC 

If  mankind  jrows  into  a  working  world  society,  a 
unifj  ed        would  be  a  necessity.   Moral     sms  would 
mutually  compatible  even  if  clearly  distinct.1 
I  o-Christian  ethic  looks  at  life  from  a 
::  philosophy .   The  problems  of  humanity  require  ans- 
wers which  :     Lty  (unaided)  cannot  provic     The  Judeo- 
Christian  holds  that  humanity  (human  nature)  Is  part  of 

-spective  of  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic  is 
that  of  consid     ;  goals  of  humanity  and  principles  for 
man"     havior  through  the  guiding  "eyes"  of  the  law  of 
God  and  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.   The  Jewish  faith 

"whoso  central  obligation  is  the  'yoke  of  the  command - 
ts.f"   The  Torah  traditions  marked  a  c     way  that  man 


shoi     n    (halacha)  and  above  this  was  the  saintl 


y  way  (midat 


2 


luth).      ls  and  the  New  Testament  ethic  exhorts  us  t( 


hEor  suggestions  in  working  out  this  task,  see  Dr0 
nies,  "Difficulties  of  Basing  Ethics  on  Anthropolo 
in  Man  In  A    New  Society,  ed .  by  Franz  Bockle  (New  York:   Herder 
'•der,  1972) 

2Silver,  Judaism  and  Ethics,  p. 3 
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He  set  the  example.   Thus  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
sed  on  guidance  which  comes  from  outside  of  fickle  human 
nature.   The  Judeo-Christian  ethic  is  a  concept  of  a  common 
a  period  in  which  the  conceptual  framework  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity  are  contiguous. ^  The  Old  T      nt  ethic  is 
Lzed  in  the  Ten  Commandments  which  were  accepted  by 
\,    enla     upon  to  include  the  "spirit  of  the  law," 
in  the  two  great  commandments  concerning 
for  God  and  neighbor.   "The  complement  in  the  Gospel 
to  this  i      1  ethio  of  obedience  is  the  message  of 
lev-:,  the  nr::rcy,  and  the  forgiveness  of  God,"2 

Th   perspective  of  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic  in- 
cludes man's  sin,   Not  because  it's  a  desirable  memoir,  but 

that  concept  has  such  an  obvious  relationship  to 
Life    It's  realistic.   The  Judeo-Christian  ethic  perceives 
ali  the  efforts  of  man — nobel  as  they  are--fall  short 
Inspiring  men  in  general  to  hope  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  life   If  men  are  not  thus  inspired,  their  efforts  take 
ome  air  of  futility. 


For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  see  Irwin  M. 
Blank,  "Is  There  A  Common  Judeo-Christian  Ethical  Tradition"? 
in  Judaism  and  Ethics,  Silver,  0p»  Cit. ,  p.  102 

2Gilmour  S.  Maclean,  "Religion  and  Theology  of  the 
No w_  Testament,"   Encyclopedia  Americana,  1968,  III',  709.   It 
is  interesting  that  v/hile  some  emphasize  the  ethic  of  Christ 
is  impossible  to  follow  (and  therefore  contend  it  cannot 

n  man)  the  Christian  refers  to  the  mercy  and 
forgiven  .      God  rather  than  trying  to  invalidate  th    thic 
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III.  THE  TIDE  OF  SITUATION  ETHICS'' 

The  Bible  and  Christ  (the  Model)  interpreted 
r;on   operating  in  the  realm  of  faith,  hav.     ■   th   guides 
of  Judeo-Christianity,   That  these  guides  dare  to  apply  to 
all  situations  at  all  times  is  thoroughly  challenge  d  Ln  the 
(continuing)  situation  ethics  debate „ 

An  ethic  cannot  be  a  book  in  which  there  is  set 
out  how  everything  in  the  world  actually  ought  to  be. 
An  ethicist  cannot  be  a  man  who  always  knows  better 
others  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  it  is  to  be 

e  „  1 

For  si  tea tionism,  ethics  is  determined  by  the  time 
and  place,  leading  us  away  from  any  kind  of  abstract  ethic 
which  is  entirely  concrete  „   A  classic  quote  of  fore1 

.:  some  of  the  groundwork  for  situation  ethics  is: 
Lp]  s  are  only  tools  in  the  hand  of  God,  soon  to  be 
thrown  away  as  unserviceable . „ „ there  are  times  when  princi- 


:ome  wrong  even  when  they  are  right. 


„2 


''I  refer  to  the  "tide"  of  situation  ethics  because 
it  flooded  the  scene  with  bold  and  daring  assertions  of 
situationism  and  a  "God-i s-Dead"  thought-form  which  carried 

it  ai)  environment  in  which  the  more  advanced  scepticism 
of  humanism  could  receive  a  new  and  extended  hearing 

Ifonhoeffer,  Ethics,  p.  23 

^Quoted  by  William  Barclay,  Ethics  In  A  Permissive 
Society   (New  York:   Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1971),  p.  81 
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For  another  situationist ,  ethics  is  the  appropriate 

method  for  the  new  morality  which  stays  "as  close  to  the  Law 

i   _ 
as  possible,  yet  departing  as  fare  from  it  as  need  be."    it 

idmit  to  one  absolute:   love . 2  Situation  -tries  claims 

lore  lenient  and  more  stringent  than  law  moral- 
En  situation  ethics  love  and  justice  are  the  same  thing. 
Situationism  may  fail  to  consider  that  man  is  always 
Lng  within  a  community  that  cannot  exist  without  law. 
Although  "the  moral  confusion  of  this  generation  is  not  due 
to  the  new  morality  but  to  the  breakdown  of  the  old""1'  it 
must  be  fairly        zed  that  the  very  name  "situation 
ethics"  implies  that  the  old  morality  needs  breaking  i  own.,. 
and  proceeds  in  an  a     >t  to  do  so.   Ethics  may  indeed  be 
•n  the  proper  ethic  is  applied  to  the  proper 
tion,  but  who  is  to  determine  when  and  what  is     tive?5 


1  Harvey  Cox,  ed„,  The  Situation  Ethics  Debate   (Fhila- 
La :   Westminster       ,  1968) ,  p.  2^9 „   This  book  was 

entative  responses  to  Joseph  Fletcher, 

Situation  Ethics: The  New  Morality   (Philadelphia:  Westrnins 

Press,  19637  which  cox  calls  "an  idea  whose  hour  has  come." 

p 

Fletche:  s  this  love  as  "freedom  to  put  human 

anyth.ii  1     :e."   Cf.  his  "    Lection  and  Reply," 
Situation  Ethics  Debate,  Op.  Cit„ ,  pp.  2^9-P 

3Fletcher  says:   "We  cannot  absolute  both  love  and  law, 
and  lev  New  Testament  1      it  perfectly  clear  which  or 
choo:  e  ,  "   Ibid.  ,  p 

'Deeea  C      i  H.  Buck,  Jr.,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Boston,  October  30 ,  1966. 

^Bonhoeffer  leaves  me  scratching  my  head  in  amazement 
when  he  d  bhe  "guage  for  ji        ctions  and 

havior  when  thi        course  is  not  self      nt,"  ana  then 
s e  this  a  "]       Lng  simplification  (underscoring  mine)  of 
problems  of  life."   Ethics,  pp.  233-4 


c 


I  have  chosen  to  wade  through  situation  ethics  (even 

if  only  ankle-deep)  before  coming  to  the  mo       Lng  wat 

new  humanism.   This  was  important  to  do,  I  beli 

:  situation  ethics  and  the  "new  morality"  which  v 

so  hardly  blowing  in  the  wind  for  some  time,  have  p: 

the  appropriate  breeding  bed  for  the  new  awakening  o 

chal     ;    atheistic  humanism  which  was  in  quasi-hj 

tion  for  not  too  many  years. 

If  all  men  were  Saints,  then  situation  ethi 
would  be  the  perfect  ethics... but  man  has  not  yet 
come  of  age,   Man,  therefore,  still  needs  the  crutch 
and  the  protection  of  law.   If  man  is  to  make  his  own 
decisions,  we  must  make  man  morally  and  loving! 
to  make  that  decision. 1 


C 


^William  Barclay,  Ethics  In  A  Permissive  Society, 
Op.  Cit. ,  p.  8 J 
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IV.  HUMANISM  .AS  PRESENT  ALTERNATIVE 

Oiv  hundred  and  twenty  religious  leaders,  philoso- 
vs ,    writers,  and  social  scientists  have  recently  signed 
Humanist  Manifesto  II  which  criticizes  religions  dogma- 
tism and  st      s  that  humans  alone  must  solve  the  problems 
•3 ten  existence  on  earth,   Humanism  offers  its 
an  "alternative  that  can  serve  present-d;     -eds  a.- 
-kind  toward  the  future."1  The  items  in  this  Manifesto  II 
at    as  they  are  because  it  has  been  fort,  y 
since  Humanist  Manifesto  I  (1933)  and  events  sine   then  make 
bhat  statement  "far  too  optimistic."   The  Manifesto  purports 
that  looking  to  faith,  or  deities,  or  theologies  of       are 
['lights  "in  despair  from  reason"  which  are  not  taken  >y  those 

who  are  inform' 

Humanism  begins  with  humans,  not  God;  nature,  not 

deity.   It  claims  to  believe  "in  the  cultivation  of  feeling 

and  love,"  but  denies  Him  whose  very  Name  is  L< 


C 


1"N0  DEITY  WILL  SAVE  US,  WE  MUST  SAVE  OURSELVES," 
the  statement  declares.   The  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Sunday,  August  26,  1973  and  is  presented  in  full-- 
with  the  1  mers — in  the  Humanist  journal,  XXXIII, 

pto,  Oct.,  1973)   PP.  jJ-9   Cf.  this  Manifesto  for  a  most 
inct  and  up-to-date  statement  of  the  new  humanism. 

2It  is  interesting  that  the  items  in  the  Manifesto  II 
are         !  to  as  "a  vision  of  hope."   Ibid. ,  p.  S 
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The  humanist  accuses  the  religionist  of  living  only 
E'or  the  future  when  real  humanity  is  "the  actual  constitution 

istence."1   There  is  a  possibility  that  ]     ism, 
whil   purporting  to  be  open-eyed  and  realistic,  is  really 

3       negativism  that  it  mie        or  positivism.2 
i    lieve,  however,  that  in  its  best  sense,  humanism  is 

bi  i  to  a  vision  of  humanity  as  a  whole  — even  the 
it  bj  ;  ,:  to  io  this  without  the  religious  perspecti 

While  humanism  traces  its  roots  from  ancient  Chine, 
isical     'ce    and  Rome,  through  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Enlightenment,  the  new  humanism  is  a  product  of  the  second 

of  this  century  and  claims  to  mark  a  "renewed  celebra- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  man. "3  Humanism  spews  indignation  at 


iHeinz  Schlette,  "Utopian  Thinking  and  Real  Humanity," 
i  In  Society,  p.  8k 

2This  negativism  has  been  admitted  by  some  humanists. 
Cf.  Richard  LaPiere ,  "The  Apathetic  Ethic,"  "Morality  and  Mental 
Health,  ed,,  by  0.  Hobart  Mower  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  I967)  , 
pp.  505-13.   LaPie     ays,  "Humanism  stern       and  is 

ruedian  concept  of  man..     h  is  negative"   A:     ■■■„  human- 
ism may  be  an  ethic  of  >r  humans  respond  more  positiv 
to  moral  principles  th        bural  instincts. 

^Foran  excellent  perspective  of  the  new  humanism,  e 
Shinn's  very  reada'     in:  The  New  Humanism  (Fhiladelph 
tminster  Press,  1968).   Shinn  notes  some     eons  for  the  new' 
hum~  as:   Man's  achievements  and  opportunities,  historical 

crisi  s,  de-humanizing  effects  of  institutions  and  technolog 

awareness  of  religious  pluralism,  and  even  changes  in 
Biblical  theology  to  include  an  increased  concern  for 

1   Further,  he  lists  some  leaders  in  new  humanism  as 
being:   Ka       h,  Dietrich  Eonhoeffer,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 

s  Mae'      Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and  Pop.    1]      the 
celebration  ox    aggiornamento. ) 


c 
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bl     havior  of  man  which  has  been  "brutal,  brutalizii 
guilt-producing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it         '  cone 
with  human  possibilities  resulting  in  hope  lor  the 

T  propose  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting 
spiritually  free,  he  will  not  only  care  for  his  own  hu 

it  will  help  care  for  those  san   n  :jds  in  others,.1- 
[       ;t  that  humanism  may  be  dangerously  shallow  v      it 
fails  to  sec  that  man  was  made  for  so  much  mor*  than  t 

and  will  not  long  do  without  the  deeper  dimensions  of 

.  p  . 

bh<  human  spirit  (the  transcendent).    The  Judeo-Christian 

must  also  guard  against  the  old  (and  the  present)  mistake 
of  trying  to  keep  matters  of  faith  separate  from  natural- 
perienc 


iff  the  blacks  of  slavery  days  sang  of  the  "goodies" 
of  heaven  because  they  couldn't  have  them  here,  and  y    t  b 

vf  those  "goodies"  here,  th        getting 
ivi  not         the  "goodies"  are  just  now  vailable 

to  humans,  but  because  of  a  change  in  attitude  toward  humanity. 
rlnm  and  dignity  of  the  hum:     ing  is  (though  too 
n  sha        forgotten)  a  Judeo-Christian  philosophy  which 
.   n  it  is  taken  seriously. 

For  whatever  spiritual  future  there  may  be  (and  human- 
ism has  absolutely  no  reason  to  conclude  that  there  will  not  be 
),  humanism  offe      ither  preparation  nor  hope,,   The  earthly 
--even  if  lived  in  fullness  of  peace  and  plenty--is  insuf- 
ficient,,  This  is  evidence      those  who  achieve  the  "fullness" 
of  earthly  life  and  yet  choose  to  leave  it.   Thus,  in  denying 
the  spirit  of  the  man  as  being  the  true  man,  and  refusing  to 
acknowledge  th:      i  longs  for  something  more  than  ;     ing 

if  pro    :ag.  humanism  short- 
ly human  it  wishes  to  fulfill „ 


C 
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VI  .  THE  CHALLENGE  TO  JUDEO-CHRISTIANITY 

■  must  be  thoroughly  involved  in 

i 
bh<     sent,   I  suggest  the  continual  offering  of  me; 

:ompromising  purity  and  performance  of  loving  acts  of 
inform  human  living „ 
Th     .plain  articulates  the  ethical  foundation  in 
whic  virtue  of  his  position.   He  ma: 

that  he  is     ;]  t  out  because  he  is  a  chaplain.   The  child- 
God  to  whom  he  ministers  have  some  idea  of  what  that 
is.   The  chaplain  will  keep  informed  and  develop  skills 
mmunication  and  counsel  which  speaks  of  his  ethical 
foundation. 

Consonant  with  t]     ief  of  Chaplain's  suggestioi 
chaplain  may  be  involved  in  endeavors  in  which  he  was  not 
so  involved  heretofore.   Then  there's  the  matter  of  personal 
int<  grity: 

Mo  nation  can  survive  unless  they  can  do  pond  on 
a  far  higher  degree  of  morality  amo        -  military 
dors  than  they  find  throughout  society  in  general.2 

We  ii      Army  chaplaincy  have  received  no  r     n  to 

believe  that  the  Army  leadership  does  not  want  us  to  interpret 

the  traditional  ethical  code  upon  which  we  are  Pounded  and  in 

which  we  stand. 


C 


1 

-Cf.   The  Christian  Century,  October  31,  1973. 

o 

Chaplain  G.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Chaplains  address  delive 
it  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  School  on   Ik   June  1972 
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